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The End of an Era in China 


It is “the end of an era,” an unusually well-informed 
Christian leader wrote recently from China. “It seems 
that the National Government is about to lose control 
of the Shanghai-Nanking area, which is by nature given 
the center of the prosperous coast and the riches of the 
Yangtze; which is by man given near three-fourths the 
manufacturing, the foreign trade, the financial power, 
of recent China. It also appears that the National Gov- 
ernment is using most of its remaining strength-in-hand 
for defense of this power-base. If driven hence, it will 
be in possession of few real troops, of little equipment, 
of no prestige, and will be in imminent danger of becom- 
ing a regime in exile. 

“Nationalist faults in strategy, high personnel, and 
clinging to ineffective methods, are gross. The Chiang 
Government has lost more than battles. It has tossed 
away the respect of its people, and even of its own mem- 
bers. Aside from those who have personal stakes in the 
maintenance of the political regime, there are few who 
support it save the elite well-informed and steady-minded 
enough to look through the wretched fog of current 
troubles to the harsher evils of the communist domain. 
Many Chinese feel that the government has destroyed 
itself. Inflation, shortages, and the disastrous experiment 
in new currency have hurt every one every day, teaching 
even the illiterate the failure of the government to do its 
reasonable part to meet the people’s needs. 


“The government in the midst of a bountiful harvest 
has failed to maintain its pledged small ration of rice in 
the capital city located in a rice-growing delta, with the 
Yangtze, other waterways, and three railroads at hand. 
For regions farther from the high officials’ eyes and tables, 
you can be sure the achievement is slight. There should 
be praise, however, for certain of the technical services 
somewhat separated from general administration; under 
hard conditions the post office, telegraphs, railways, and 
some portions of the educational and meager health en- 
terprises have done good work. 

“Amid universal economic strain, every case of official 
corruption and waste is conspicuous and painful. The 
constitution and various moves for reform have gained 
little ground against military preoccupations and general 
despair, or against Chiang Kai-shek’s habituation to 
personal government. We have enjoyed freer criticism 
than formerly, particularly in the Legislative Yuan, but 
its quality and volume have hardly kept pace with felt 
needs. The judicial system is too much dominated by the 
various police administrations and by political instructions 
from men of power and greed. Whether injustice is 


worse than of old is doubtful. But new hopes had been 
set up, and they have been disappointed. If you talk about 
civil rights and democracy, some day the less fortunate in 
society will ask you to make good your words, whether 
in China or in Mississippi. 

“All in all, millions of people are quite willing to see 
the National Government liquidated—that word’s coming 
close now. A minor fraction more or less recklessly wel- 
comes the arrival of the communists. But among the 
large majority in these parts, and most keenly among the 
educated and more sensitive groups, there is great fear. 
Hardly any one has a month’s living in reserve. The 
break-up of transportation and of currency threatens 
quick hunger for the cities, to be followed by long hunger 
through loss of employment in social revolution. Lots of 
decent, modest folks, such as teachers, expect from North 
China patterns that they, their relatives, their closest 
friends, will lose many a life by actual execution and by 
punitive labor, many a plain home by the demands of 
roughs and ne’er-do-wells, the measure of personal free- 
dom which they have prized, the chance for their children 
to know anything but a coarse totalitarianism. 

“The will to flee is strong. But scarce any one has 
the means to leave China, if indeed he desires to do so. 
The experience of 1937 is powerful to suggest removal to 
South China or to Taiwan (Formosa). But this time 
it’s a civil war in which Chinese support for the govern- 
ment is shrinking fast, not popular defense against a 
foreign invader, alien though the communist ideology may 
be. Therefore, it is doubtful whether any other place 
in China will be safe for a year, and whether there can be 
any anti-communist rally for many years. Moreover, 
the government is not encouraging and assisting the re- 
moval of trained personnel as in 1937, but outwardly 
insists that it has not planned any move at all and is con- 
fidently staking everything upon the struggle here.” 

The writer illustrates the personal and social issues 
involved by reporting the issues which must be faced by 
the faculties of the missionary colleges. “Fears for 
families and youth in the immediate future and hope of 
free survival elsewhere now contend with more deliberate 
views such as these: (1) The major issue is whether 
Christian education, or any private education, can secure 
a place in the new order. That issue can best be met by 
institutions at full strength in their own plants and equip- 
ment, not fugitives advertising their political antipathy, 
or disintegrating groups which the communists would not 
consider to be worth placating for the sake of their social 
usefulness. (2) The feared transition from one political 
and military regime to the other might as well be faced 
here and now, among friends and with full resources, as 
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later among strangers and in unknown conditions, with 
lesser resources. (3) The practical questions of what 
place would be safe, how to get transportation, how to 
finance a move for staff, families, some students, some 
equipment, do not admit of sound answers. 


“Again, one must consider the risk and the dread that 
one will be used for political purposes while attempting 
to render service to persons; also, that customary sources 
of income may be cut off from any and all persons falling 
under communist control. Anxiety for food impels many 
—tissionaries too—toward a move that might keep con- 
nection, at least for a time, with relatively dependable 
support.” Certain college administrators have ‘demon- 
strated a fine sense of duty and a calm spirit, though they 
can expect deposition or much worse. Policies have been 
set for staying, but teachers and their families, as well as 
many students, are . . . anxious and restless, aroused 
anew by each day’s crop of cruelties and harsh penalties 
reported from Tsinan and other northern points. Civil 
war plus social revolution brings intolerable strains upon 
peaceful people. 


“Why not a coalition government to end the war? Under 
present conditions the communists refuse negotiations as 
aimed at robbing them of full victory, and Chiang refused 
compromise as turning over power to the communists. 
Assuming complete Nationalist defeat, many hope for a 
‘coalition’ established by act of the communist, bringing 
in a few non-party men and presaging a mild transition 
with postponement of full communist programs.” 


The Task of the Church in China Today 


The Christian Church must remain in China in spite 
of the difficulties, Dr. S. C. Leung, general secretary of 
National Committee of Y. M. C. A.’s in China, concluded 
in an address before a group of missionaries in Shanghai 
on December 14, 1948 (as reported in Ecumenical Press 
Service for January 14). He said in part: “Whether 
from the standpoint of idealism or from the standpoint 
of realism, it is better to have our foreign colleagues... 
remain with us wherever this is possible. Ideally speak- 
ing, the church is international in character and world 
wide in scope. It is illogical for us not to prove that we 
are really an ecumenical church which transcends nation- 
alities and races. Should this prove to be an embarrass- 
ment to the Chinese church, I feel that we must be pre- 
pared to suffer for such a principle. Realistically speaking, 
the mere absence of foreign missionaries in ‘liberated 
areas’ will not convince the new regime that the Chinese 
church has had no relationships with the churches abroad. 
There is no sense in trying to deceive them on this point. 
Of course this is a very grave decision that both the 
Chinese church and the foreign missionaries are called 
upon to make. Let us hope that any decision arrived at 
is made in accordance with God’s will.” 

In North China, where the communists were already in 
power, local conditions varied, according to a letter from 
an unnamed “North Christian Chinese leader” (dated 
December 13) reprinted in the same issue of Ecumenical 
Press Service. In Feng Yen, Shansi, four women mis- 
sionaries “still remain there unmolested. Churches are 
open and pastors work as usual, receiving salaries. In 
Mukden which was ‘liberated’ recently, everything goes 
on as usual. But preachers are not allowed to receive 
salaries and schools are not permitted to receive tuition 
and other fees from students. In Tsinan, Shantung, 
which was taken by the communists two months ago, both 


Cheeloo University and its Theological School still fune- 
tion, under grave limitations. .. . 

“Yenching University is determined to remain open 
and the School of Religion also as long as they are al- 
lowed a measure of academic freedom. We are expecting 
a political change in the very near future. There are 
hopes that with moderate adjustments we may carry on, 
We have to rethink Christianity, dissociating the essential 
things of our faith from Western accretions. We are 
facing dangers but we are also favored with great possi- 
bilities and opportunities. We must stand firm and bear 
witness... . 

“Tf we succeed in our spiritual adventure, a bridge may 
be created between Christianity and Communism, between 
‘The East’ and ‘The West.’ I am neither worried nor 
anxious, for I have long known that what is happening 
now must come to pass. Federalism must be overthrown, 
agrarian reforms must be effected, and the mass of our 
people must in some way be delivered from other economic 
distress...” 


The Christian Churches in China 


A vivid description of the work of the Protestant 
churches in China is presented by Archie Crouch, a mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., in Ris- 
ing Through the Dust; The Story of the Christian Church 
in China. He tells his story mainly by describing Chinese 
Christians he has known—usually the “little man.” His 
readers are not likely to forget Dr. Ma or Nurse Chang. 
The latter actually built up the church in her community 
after the missionaries had been interned by the Japanese, 
most of the Christian leaders imprisoned, and the church 
locked. 


There are about 4,000,000 Roman Catholics and about 
500,000 Protestant church members in nearly 6,000 
churches in China. Protestant work includes schools of 
different grades in “many parts of the country,” 13 Chris- 
tian colleges and universities, medical service, and a num- 
ber of specialized programs. The differences among the 
Protestant bodies are as nothing compared with “the con- 
trast between an earnest Christian and the person 
dominated by fear and superstition.” The National 
Christian Council of China, in which 40 groups cooperate, 
and the Church of Christ in China, composed of 16 closely 
related bodies, are attempts to correct situations where 
“Christian denominations violate Christian principles 
by quarreling with one another, by overlapping of work, 
or by lacking a united Christian approach to the basic prob- 
lems of the nation.” 

During the war with Japan churches in the occupied 
area had to accept some of the “unusual conditions” im- 
posed by the Japanese or close up their work. The story 
of the church in Free China during the war is “the story 
of the greatest Christian dispersion in the history of the 
world. As the Christians spread they carried with them 
not only the personal witness of the Christian life but also 
the organizations and methods of the Christian church.” 
The “big job” of the Chinese churches today is “rehabili- 
tation and restoration.” In many places there is “absolute- 
ly nothing left . . . except God's spirit of service in the 
hearts” of the people. The author also describes the 
work for students in the Christian institutions and in the 
government schools. 

About 40,000,000 people of many different tribes “al- 
most completely cut off from contact with the rest of the 


1New York, Friendship Press, 1948. $1.50. 
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world” live in the frontier areas of China. Work for 
them is carried on by several bodies. Some of these, 
including the China Inland Mission, are entirely in the 
hands of Occidentals. The Kweichow Mission of the 
Church of Christ in China is entirely Chinese. But the 
border mission of the Church of Christ in China, which 
“welcomes Occidental personnel,” is in “its conception, 
aims, and organization . . . more completely in accord 
with the pattern of ecumenical relationships than anything 
else in the Chinese church today.” The Chinese church 
has made many contributions to the world church. Among 
them are certainly Christian personalities, both the leaders 
and the lesser-known individuals, who have “faced up to 
... intense suffering, torture, and death” for their faith. 


The Challenge of Asia to Christianity 


The struggle in China today is “between godless ma- 
terialism—the dialectic of purely economic determinism— 
and belief in spiritual realities,” wrote Dr. J. Leighton 


Stuart, American Ambassador to China, in a paper pre-. 


sented at the biennial meeting of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, at Cincinnati. 


“Communism, organized by highly trained and fanati- 
cally devoted agents, is spreading rapidly among the 
peoples of Eastern Asia. Let us ... try to imagine how 
this movement appears to the undernourished, misgov- 
erned, desperately poor and powerless peasants in these 
countries and to their idealistic youth to whom it holds out 
the promise of drastic, socialized revolution, bringing 
economic security to those hitherto neglected masses. This 
is an emphasis with which we Christians can heartily 
sympathize, however much we may disagree with some 
of the methods employed. 

“No Asiatic government can hereafter hope to neutral- 
ize the communist menace unless it is able to concern 
itself with the welfare of the common people as has never 
been done in the past. But this involves a moral and 
spiritual revolution, first of all in ideas and then in the 
purpose and power to apply them. These peoples have 
caught the splendid vision of political democracy. But 
democratic government will always be as bad as its people 
let it be. This means that the people must be trained to 
understand the rights and the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, must be organized, must learn how to make their 
will articulate. Whether in the government or in any 
other career human greatness must be measured by the 
capacity to serve one’s fellows. 

“Perhaps no more revolutionary an idea was ever 
taught than this and it has certainly aroused more of a 
response among Asiatic youth than anything else in the 
teaching of Jesus. Another one of His dynamic ideas 
is freedom—freedom of thought, of speech and of belief, 
and by an easy inference that of publication and assembly. 
A comparatively small number of educated leaders in- 
spired by ideals such as these can influence the masses of 
their countrymen on a scale which we of the West cannot 
easily imagine, and can accomplish reforms without which 
no amount of money nor of military force can alone be of 
any use. 

“This is a challenge of fascinating interest to Christian 
faith. For, instead of clashing with venerated religious 
traditions or with ignorant superstitions, we are dealing 
with human and spiritual values moving in the direction of 
social progress. This is the forward-looking outlook for 
the future in contrast with any totalitarian ideology, with 
its intolerance, its reliance on fear, distortion of truth and 
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the motive of hate, its denial of individual human rights. 
It is outmoded also in its advocacy of the necessity of 
violent revolution. 

“Our western democracies are by no means flawless 
models for these eastern countries now in the ferment 
of new forces upon their ancient cultures. But even in 
our own lifetime there have been progressive reforms in 
this country of surpassing significance, bringing greater 
social security and economic justice to those less privileged, 
certain to be noted by the observant Oriental student of 
western life... . Let us... dare to hope that what we 
believe to be right and true needs only to be demonstrated 
in actual living to triumph over what is false and harmful 
and that the conditions prevailing in the world today make 
this easier and more far-reaching than ever before in 
history.” 

Dr. Stuart felt that foreign missionaries would still be 
needed in Asia and that they would be “eagerly wel- 
comed” if they had the “right qualities.” He hoped there 
would also be “more sympathetic mutual understanding 
and the sense of sharing in a common cause between them 
and their compatriots living in these Oriental lands as 
representatives of their government or engaged in busi- 
ness, as well as among all those who stay at home.” 

“The fundamental issues of our time are religious,” 
Dr. Stuart insisted. The primary conflict is “with secu- 
larism in all its forms whether this be a crassly ma- 
terialistic philosophy or unconscious absorption in 
transient, physical or intellectual enjoyment. It may be 
that the ultimate challenge of Asia will be to recall us 
in this country to a fresh appreciation of the glowing 
realism of Christian faith and its effectiveness in prompt- 
ing those of East and West alike to all the finer urgings 
of the human spirit.” 


The Basic Chinese Problems 


“China is a most important key to the peace and pros- 
perity of the world,” writes Gerald F. Winfield in China: 
The Land and the People. The author, formerly a mis- 
sionary and public health worker in China, is now secre- 
tary of the Associated Boards for Christian Colleges in 
China. He describes briefly but vividly Chinese agricul- 
ture, commerce, industry, and transportation, summing 
them up as follows: “A huge population crowded on a 
limited amount of arable land distributed over a moun- 
tainous terrain ; an agriculture which is relatively effective 
but still a prescientific, intensive, hoe-culture system; a 
method of industrial production essentially in the handi- 
craft stage; a system of trade and merchandising 
dominated by guilds; a transportation system largely de- 
pendent on human muscles.” The nation is poor, and has 
probably “the highest death rate of any large nation.” 
Her medical and dental forces are “pitiably inadequate.” 

These conditions were true in peacetime. Years of war 
have “levied a heavy toll on every phase of China’s de- 
velopment. While there have been some gains as a direct 
result of war, they have been bought at a terrible cost. 
Sheer destruction of physical wealth is incalculable... . 
the balance of China’s biologically centered economy was 
destroyed.” The effects of the war have been “most terri- 
ble in the countryside.” The Chinese people have also 
“had to pay the price of inflation.” The “total effect” of 
all the difficulties caused by the war was “a mass war 
weariness, especially marked among people of the middle 
classes. . . .” 


1 New York, William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1948. $5.00. 
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The end of the war has brought “disillusionment, in- 
creased by discouraging turns in political events.” The 
struggle for power between the Nationalists and the 
communists can only be understood, Dr. Winfield com- 
ments, “if one grasps the fact that there are two groups 
organized essentially on totalitarian lines contending for 
control over the Chinese people, both heavily influenced 
in organization and organizational methods by the Rus- 
sian pattern.” Both groups have been “too much aware 
of the wholesale desire for peace and unity to make the 
first move and accept the blame for an all-out civil war.” 
There is also a split between those who remained in oc- 
cupied territory and those who went to free China. 

Dr. Winfield presents an ambitious program for the 
rebuilding of China, really “the construction of an entire 
new pattern of existence.” The far-reaching scope of 
this plan is indicated by the fact that 150,000 doctors and 
a million nurses would be needed within the next 50 years. 
There are now about 12,000 Chinese “with some degree 
of modern training” in medicine and about 5,000 nurses. 
The most striking aspect of his reconstruction program is 
the proposal that “public health measures which can save 
millions of lives should not be practiced in China on a 
nation-wide scale until the stage is set for a concurrent 
reduction of the birth rate.” Until then public health work 
should be “concentrated on those population groups in 
which the chances of reducing simultaneously the birth 
and death rates are best.” 

Dr. Winfield’s analysis of the communist program is 
of particular interest. During the war period, he says, 
the communists carried out “a fairly effective program 
that gave the people a voice, however controlled, in the 
affairs of their local government and a mild land reform 
that was effective to a real degree in improving the eco- 
nomic position of the poorer segment of the population in 
particular.” Since then, however, the communists have ap- 
parently returned to “a much more ruthless program of 
land division and a tightening up of party control.” Their 
major policy in rural areas is the division of the land to 
give the large farms to the tenants and small farmers. 

Dr. Winfield, however, points out that “large” farms 
in China are, on the average, only 13 acres, and these are 
only seven per cent of all farms. The “average” farm 
is 4.18 acres. The “large” farms are also the most pro- 
ductive. This division of land would “effectively pre- 
vent” an improved standard of living because tenantry 
is not the essential difficulty and the redistribution would 
not reduce the numbers dependent on agriculture or help 
the process of industrialization. The immediate result of 
the communist land policy is “immense suffering to huge 
segments of the Chinese population.” “Both Nationalists 
and communists,” he comments, “rely too heavily on the 
effectiveness of totalitarian planning.” 

“Essentially,” he comments, “China has become a 
gigantic testing ground where it will be determined 
whether or not the human race can move into an era of 
high energy consumption in which all people everywhere 
can share, . . . Can man learn to control himself and his 
environment? Is it possible that man’s moral stature 
measures up to his knowledge of the workings of nature ?” 


The Economic Condition of China 


“By the end of 1948, civil war and inflation had brought 
China to a state of prostration,” wrote Henry R. Lieber- 
man in a feature article in the New York Times for 
January 4. When the American Economic Cooperation 
Administration program was established, the proposed 


allotment of $275,000,000 for China was about equal to — 


the unfavorable trade balance for 1947. It was realized 
even then that it was supplementary. ECA food and cot- 
ton did help to feed the cities and keep the cotton mills 
running. By the end of the year China’s lessening ability 
to help herself “made the original program far less ef- 
fective than it was in the beginning... . 

“Throughout the year the fundamental economic prob- 
lem of the government remained the same : how to balance 
its budget under conditions where paper-money inflation 
was required to finance the operations of a huge army? 
By the end of the year, the even more pressing problem 
was introduced of -where to get a minimum amount of 
food and coal and how to keep what industry remained 
functioning. Economic stagnation and the communist 
threat caused a number of industries to move south. . . . 


“Disruption of communications, rural bankruptcy, the 
shortage and high price of raw materials, rising labor costs 
and the relative inefficiency of the Chinese worker con- 
tinue to reduce domestic production and hamstring China’s 
foreign trade. Workers went on strike for cash advances 
to buy food. Meanwhile, the shortage of gold yuan made 
it difficult for employers to meet their payrolls and 
produced the paradoxical phenomenon of temporarily 
falling prices in the midst of inflation.” 

China once grew most of the cotton used in her mills 
but now depends “heavily on imported cotton.” Coal 
production dropped to a little more than a third of 1934. 


“The Gospel of Work” 


There is a “partial reversal” of the British “moral and 
ethical climate” which used to equate “righteousness with 
economic self-betterment,” according to an article in the 
London Economist for December 11, 1948, under the 
above caption. Now there is “genuine reaction against 
the whole ethic of acquisitive man, which is by no means 
confined to the class-warrior champions of the under- 
privileged. . . . Ethically speaking, the change is surely 
all to the good.” But the “mainspring of economic ac- 
tivity” has been weakened. Among the motives for work 
are personal honor, desire for power, desire for material 
gain, and the individual conviction that “work of a certain 
intensity . . . is the done thing, the respectable norm.” If 
that norm drops all the others are weakened. 

Among workingmen “economic incentive has, for the 
last hundred and fifty years and more, increasingly filled 
the vacuum left by the progressive atrophy of the others. 
Joy in work, a sense of the sacramental in work, a sense of 
social and commercial responsibility in work, the achieve- 
ment of mastery through work—all these have faded.” 
Material incentive has also been weakened by the narrow- 
ing of the gap between skilled and unskilled labor, by 
unemployment insurance, and by rationing and shortages 
of “the things on which the worker could really be ex- 
pected to be enthusiastic about spending his money.” 

There is need for educating “workers and business men 
alike to general, as against sectional, economic realities, 
supplementing the old, narrow acquisitive drive with a 
self-interest more enlightened and more social. . . . The 
gospel of more and more for less and less, of squeeze-the- 
boss and squeeze-the-public, letting Them see to it, is no 
better morally, and a great deal worse materially, than 
the nineteenth century gospel of plod, push, grab and 
hold; and behind them all there stands . . . the grim old 
gospel which events must in the end bring home. . . he 
who will not work, neither shall he eat.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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